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In this article, I have conceptualized union-management relations using an 
organizational justice framework. I consider organizational justice theory, including 
distributive, procedural, interactional, and what I call relational justice perspectives. 
Utilizing examples from my experience and research, I illustrate and discuss various 
forms of organizational justice operating in school systems and influencing teachers' 
perspectives and union actions. I urge researchers and practising educational leaders 
to use an organizational justice perspective to better understand teachers' per- 
spectives and union-management relations in education. 
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Many educators view teacher unions as organizations that pursue a set 
of narrow self-interests on behalf of fheir members (Ballou & Podgursky, 
1998; Lawfon, Bedard, MacLellan, & Li, 1999). Ofher aufhors (for 
example, Bascia, 2004; Poole, 2000; Shedd & Bacharach, 1991) presenf an 
alfernafive picfure, one fhaf porfrays a greafer complexify of feacher and 
union inferesfs. Wifhin fhis alfernafive perspecfive, feachers pursue a 
broad range of inferesfs fhrough fheir unions, including fradifional 
union issues like salaries, benefifs, and working condifions; professional 
issues such as professional developmenf; and social jusfice issues, such 
as anfi-racism and anfi-sexism (e.g., Poole, 2000). This alfernafive 
perspecfive has nof, af leasf nof yef, shaken fhe dominanf view of feacher 
unions as vehicles of self-inferesf. 

Suppose fhe crifics are righf and feacher unions pursue only issues 
fhaf serve fhe self-inferesfs of feachers. Whaf does fhaf mean? Whaf self- 
inferesfs do feachers pursue? Salaries and benefifs are obvious self- 
inferesfs. Working condifions for feachers, such as smaller class sizes and 
access fo qualify feaching resources, are advanfageous fo feachers while 
being closely connecfed fo sfudenfs' inferesfs. If is offen difficulf fo make 
clear disfincfions befween feachers' working condifions and sfudenfs' 
learning condifions (Shedd & Bacharach, 1991). Professional develop- 
menf mighf also be perceived as self-inferesf because, in some cir- 
cumsfances, such as higher educafion degrees and diplomas, if may lead 
fo higher salaries. Is fhe pursuif of social jusfice self-inferesf? Nof 
obviously so, yef many feachers, because fhey are women, belong fo a 
fradifionally marginalized gender group; many feachers belong fo ofher 
marginalized groups, such as fhose relafed fo culfure and sexuality. 
Social justice goals, then, may serve the self-interests of feachers. In many 
cases, when feachers pursue fhese inferesfs for fhemselves, fhey also 
pursue fhem for ofhers, or ofhers benefif from feachers' achievemenf of 
such goals. Self-inferesf, fhen, is nof a parficularly meaningful ferm. 

Despife my disenchanfmenf wifh fhe dominanf view of feacher 
unions, I am nof convinced fhaf fhe alfernafive perspecfive has 
adequafely capfured fhe full range of feachers' inferesfs. When I reflecf 
on fhe research I have conducfed on feacher unions, fhe fheme of jusfice 
seems fo figure prominenfly in feachers' inferesfs. Teachers seem fo seek 
jusfice for fhemselves and for ofhers. Jusfice, however, may be one union 
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interest that has hidden below the radar and gone unacknowledged in 
the research related to union-management relations. 

In this article, I address the gap in the research by conceptualizing 
teacher unions as justice-oriented organizations; I explore whether 
employing a framework of jusfice can lead fo a deeper undersfanding of 
feachers' inferesfs and fheir impacf on relafions befween union and 
managemenf in educafion. Because union-managemenf relafions occur 
befween organized and organizafional groups (e.g., feacher unions, 
school boards, Minisfries of Educafion), research fhaf direcfly relafes fo 
jusfice wifhin and befween organizafions is parficularly relevanf. Also, 
because I'm inferesfed in how fhe pursuif of feachers' inferesfs has an 
impacf on fheir relafions wifh managemenf, fhe way feachers make 
judgmenfs abouf jusfice wifhin fhe relationship is imporfanf. Alfhough 
ofher concepfualizafions of jusfice may be relevanf, I limif my discussion 
in fhis article fo an examination of organizational justice research and ifs 
pofenfial fo help educators and ofhers better undersfand feacher unions. 

ORGANIZATIONAL JUSTICE THEORY 

Organizafional jusfice fheory, developed from applied research in 
organizafional settings, focuses on how individuals socially consfrucf 
incidenfs of jusfice and injustice. Jusfice in organizafional jusfice research 
is examined fhrough fhe perceptions of employees in organizafions who 
make judgmenfs abouf fhe acfions of organizafional leaders 
(Cropanzano & Greenberg, 1997; Folger & Cropanzano, 1998, 2001; 
Folger & Martin, 1986; Folger, Rosenfield, & Robinson, 1983; Greenberg, 
1990). A leadership acf is jusf in fhe eyes of employees when fhey 
perceive if as jusf and respond accordingly. Organizafional jusfice, in fhis 
sense is subjecfive - whaf mighf be perceived as jusf by one person may 
be perceived as unjusf by anofher. However, jusfice is also socially 
consfrucfed; fherefore coherenf, long-sfanding groups (such as employee 
groups) often develop shared conceptions of whaf consfifufes jusfice 
(Bies, 1987; Lind & Tyler, 1988; Tyler & Lind, 1992; Tyler & Smifh, 1999). 
Such group consfrucfions may fake on normafive qualifies over time, in 
fhe sense fhaf fhey develop info group norms, alfhough fhe norms will 
be limited fo group members, and may conflicf wifh fhe jusfice-orienfed 
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perceptions of other groups. These differences may result in conflict 
when two or more groups interact. 

Perceptions of organizational justice are contextual. Although certain 
norms may influence perceptions of justice in particular situations, 
norms do not necessarily determine or predict how individuals or 
groups will interpret or respond to particular situations. Nevertheless, 
organizational justice research has identified certain patterns of justice- 
oriented behaviour. Although these patterns should not be treated as 
deterministic or prescriptive, they do offer some guidance (formal and 
informal) to leaders who are interested in developing and maintaining 
just work environments. 

Organizational justice research has shed considerable light on how 
employees respond to perceived fairness or lack of fairness in the 
workplace. For example, when employees feel unfairly treated their 
commitment to the organization falls, their job performance drops, job 
satisfaction declines, they become much less likely to assist their co- 
workers (Ambrose, 2002; Cropanzano & Greenberg, 1997), and they may 
engage in deviant behaviour in the workplace, including sabotage 
(Ambrose, Seabright, & Schminke, 2002). Perceptions of justice, then, are 
important to the effective operation of organizations and are also 
important to the well being of employees. 

Scholars have identified in theory and research three different 
aspects of organizational justice: distributive justice, procedural justice, 
and interactional justice. These aspects have developed chronologically, 
with distributive justice being the earliest aspect identified and 
examined, followed by procedural justice and interactional justice. A 
new identity-oriented dimension is emerging within the interactional 
justice perspective, a dimension I call relational justice. 

Distributive Justice 

The seeds of organizational justice theory can be traced to Adams' (1965) 
equity theory. He couched his theory in the broader context of social 
exchange: two-way transactions in which each side provides something 
to the other and receives something in return. Employees, in this view, 
have a transactional relationship with their employers - at its simplest 
level, employees provide their knowledge, intelligence, skills, and labor 
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in return for wages or salaries and benefits. Adams wanted to under- 
stand when and why employees might perceive such exchanges as fair 
or unfair and how they might act in response to perceptions of 
unfairness. He argued that a belief that allocation of costs and benefits 
within a group should be equitable affects social behaviour; employees 
should give and receive equivalent value. For example, compensation 
should be based on the relative contributions of individuals to the 
organization: those who contribute more work or who contribute work 
of greater value should receive higher compensation. 

From this research rose the first wave of organizational justice 
research, focused on distributive justice (e.g., Blau, 1968). Distributive 
justice refers to perceptions of equity related to resource distribution, or 
justice as fair outcomes. During the 1970s, distributive justice research 
showed that distributive fairness judgments are ubiquitous and 
influential determinants of satisfaction with conflict resolution and 
allocation (Lind & Tyler, 1988). The relative distribution of salaries and 
benefits, merit pay, office space, and budgetary funds are examples of 
matters that employees often view through a distributive justice lens. 

The earliest research in this field suggested that employees perceived 
resource-allocation decisions as fair only when they were favourable to 
the individual making the judgment. Thus, only favourable decisions 
were just decisions. A distributive perspective of justice reinforces the 
view that self-interest drives perceptions of justice. Later research proved 
this assumption to be erroneous (Cropanzano & Greenberg, 1997; Folger 
& Cropanzano, 1998, 2001). Outcomes may play only a minor role in 
perceptions of justice and, in some circumstances, they may be irrel- 
evant. Oftentimes, employees perceived resource-allocation decisions to 
be just, although they were unfavourable to themselves. Other factors, 
besides outcomes, must be influencing employees' perceptions of 
fairness and justice, and among them were the procedures used to make 
decisions. Organizational justice research subsequently expanded to 
include perceptions of procedural justice. 

Procedural Justice 

During the 1970s, researchers began an empirical examination of 
procedural justice in organizations. Justice, from this perspective, is 
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defined in terms of fair procedures: just decisions are those that result 
from fair procedures. The most influential of early procedural justice 
researchers were Thibault and Walker (1975), who examined perceptions 
of justice in dispute resolution. The authors argued that different conflict 
resolution procedures were needed, depending upon whether disputes 
revolved around cognitive conflicts (beliefs about truth) or conflicts of 
interest. Since then, researchers have examined how people respond to 
different conflict resolution procedures. Procedural justice research has 
resulted in overwhelming evidence that decision control (authority to 
make a decision) is an important contributor to perceptions of justice. 
People are more likely to perceive that a decision is fair if they feel they 
have had a voice or a sense of process control (opportunity to influence 
the decision maker); and people are more likely to accept unfavourable 
outcomes when they perceive that the process of arriving at the decision 
was fair (Cropanzano & Greenberg, 1997; Folger & Cropanzano, 1998, 
2001; Folger & Martin, 1986; Folger, Rosenfield, & Robinson, 1983; 
Greenberg, 1990). The latter point means that people consider more than 
self-interest (outcomes) when making judgments about the justice of 
decisions. Indeed, procedural justice research indicates that process is a 
more potent factor in justice perceptions than outcomes (Gropanzano & 
Greenberg, 1997; Folger & Gropanzano, 1998, 2001). These findings 
suggest that employees are not simply looking for favorable outcomes in 
decisions; they expect fair procedures in decision making. 

Greenberg (2001), who examined contextual factors influencing 
perceptions of justice, found, first of all, that concerns about justice were 
triggered when people received negative outcomes. Second, the pro- 
cessing of judgments about fairness was most likely to occur when 
relationships (such as those between employer and employee) were in a 
state of flux. Third, when resources were scarce, self-serving perceptions 
of justice tended to prevail. Fourth, justice concerns were more likely to 
arise among interactions having different levels of power than among 
those for whom the balance of power is equal. Thus, hierarchical struc- 
tures that create superordinate-subordinate relationships inevitably are 
problematic from a justice perspective. 

Leventhal (1980, cited in Folger & Gropanzano, 1998) found several 
criteria for judgments of fair decision making by leaders: consistency 
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(applying standards uniformly over time and across persons), bias 
suppression (minimizing personal self-interest and narrow precon- 
ceptions), accuracy (relying on high-quality information and well- 
informed opinions), correctability (allowing decisions to be reviewed 
and revised or reversed), representativeness (taking into account various 
interests), and ethicality (taking into account prevalent standards of 
moral conduct). 

Folger and Cropanzano (1998) extended procedural justice theory by 
examining how leaders' accounts of their decisions influenced sub- 
ordinates' perceptions of justice. Although closely connected to proced- 
ural justice, the authors thought this new direction sufficiently distinct to 
warrant a different label and so the interactional justice perspective 
emerged. 

Interactional Justice 

Interactional justice, as defined by Folger and Cropanzano (1998), refers 
to the quality of the interpersonal treatment received by an individual, 
both before and after decisions. The authors make distinctions between 
two subparts: interpersonal sensitivity (the belief that fair treatment 
should be civil and respectful); and explanations or social accounts 
(excuses and justifications) that tell the recipient why something unfor- 
tunate or untoward occurred. Folger and Cropanzano emphasize the 
latter (social accounts) in their work, and give little attention to 
interpersonal sensitivity. This emphasis may explain why Folger and 
Cropanzano tended to link interactional justice to procedural justice. 
Others, such as Bies (1987), Lind and Tyler (1988), and Tyler and Lind 
(1992), who tended to emphasize relational issues, preferred to treat 
interactional justice as a distinct category of organizational justice. I will 
use the term interactional justice to refer to social accounts and will later 
discuss separately an emergent aspect of organizational justice that I call 
relational justice. Justice, from an interactional perspective, then, refers to 
justifiable accounts for decisions that affect organizational members. 
Justice is achieved when organizational members perceive that leaders 
have adequately justified their decisions. 

Explanations or social accounts of decisions are important to per- 
ceptions of justice when others make decisions that affect one's work or 
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well being. Bies (1987) found communicated explanations or social 
accounts (excuses and justifications) could help to mitigate feelings of 
anger toward perceived unjust decision makers. Subsequent research 
findings concur, indicating that individuals are much more tolerant of 
unfavourable outcomes when an adequate justification is provided 
(Folger & Cropanzano, 1998; Folger & Martin, 1986; Folger, Rosenfield, & 
Robinson, 1983). 

Bies (1987) and Sitkin and Bies (1993) identified four types of social 
accounts: causal accounts, in which the decision maker articulates mit- 
igating circumstances and thereby denies personal responsibility; ideo- 
logical or exonerating accounts, in which the decision maker appeals to 
higher values to legitimize unjust actions; referential or reframing 
accounts, where the decision maker attempts to change the harmed 
party's frame of reference and lower their standards (e.g., maintaining 
that despite the decision they are still better off than others); and peni- 
tential accounts, where the decision maker admits responsibility and 
apologizes. 

Simply accounting for one's decision is not enough to influence the 
harmed party's perception of injustice. One must show genuine com- 
passion for those who are hurt. Injured parties must view the account as 
sincere for it to be considered adequate for influencing their reactions 
(Baron, 1985, 1988, 1990; Bies, 1987). Social accounts should also be 
detailed, thorough, and logical (Daly & Geyer, 1994, 1995; J. Greenberg, 
1990; Shapiro, Buttner, & Barry, 1994). A further qualifier is the severity 
of the harm. The more severe the harm, the less effective social accounts 
tend to be (Shapiro, 1991). 

Folger and Cropanzano (1998, 2001) argued that parties who per- 
ceive injustices employ contrastive reasoning called counterfactual 
thinking. Counterfactual literally means "contrary to the facts," and 
counterfactual reasoning means the comparison of actual occurrences 
and their implications with alternatives that come to mind. The dis- 
advantaged party examines three different counterf actuals: what actors 
could have done (e.g., what alternative actions were feasible? what 
degree of discretional control did the actor have?); what they should have 
done (e.g., were other options morally superior to those taken?), and 
what the outcomes would have felt like if alternative action(s) had been 
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taken (e.g., "He would be eligible for retirement in two months, if he 
hadn't been laid off yesterday.") Some or all these counterfactuals may 
be considered when individuals are making judgments about the justice 
of decisions. 

The procedural and interactional justice perspectives focus on indiv- 
idual perceptions within organizational settings, but individuals in 
organizations do not operate in a social vacuum. These perspectives do 
not consider how group membership and social identity influence per- 
ceptions of justice. Viewing this as problematic, researchers during the 
late 1980s (Lind & Tyler, 1988; Tyler & Lind, 1992; Tyler & Smith, 1999) 
began to fill this gap by making cormections between organizational 
justice and social identity theory. The result is an emerging perspective 
that has yet to be given a label, and which I refer to as relational justice. 

Relational Justice 

The relational perspective is distinguishable from other perspectives of 
organizational justice because it focuses on the behavior of groups. 
Justice, from this perspective, is respect for social identities as con- 
structed by individuals who identify with certain groups. Beginning 
with their group-value model (Lind & Tyler, 1988) and progressing to 
their relational model (Tyler & Lind, 1992), Tyler and Lind argue that 
groups are crucial to their members' efforts at self-definition. The use of 
the term self, here, is very different from that used in other models. The 
self is a social self, not simply the self acting within a social setting. To 
explain this, I turn to social identity theory. 

Social identity theory. Tajfel's (1978, 1982) work serves as the found- 
ation of social identity theory. Tajfel argued that individual and group 
behavior are not psychologically equivalent because group relationships 
change people's behaviors and psychology qualitatively (Turner & 
Onorato, 1999). To understand group and intergroup behavior, one must 
necessarily focus on collective psychological (or social) processes and 
group members' shared perceptions of intergroup relationships. The 
sense of self, used here, diverges from traditional personality theory and 
owes much to work related to self-categorization. 

Self-categorization theory began with the distinction between social 
identity (self-definitions in terms of social category memberships) and 
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personal identity (self-definitions in terms of personal or idiosyncrafic 
affribufes). Under cerfain circumsfances, especially where individuals 
identify sfrongly wifh a group, "social idenfify is sometimes able fo 
funcfion fo fhe relafive exclusion of personal idenfify" (Turner, cifed in 
Turner & Onorafo, 1999, p. 29). People self-cafegorize info groups, lead- 
ing fo self-sfereofyping and fhe depersonalizafion of self-percepfion and 
fhe developmenf of social idenfify. According fo Turner and Onorafo 
(1999): 

Where social identity becomes relatively more salient than is personal identity, 
people see themselves less as differing individuals and more as similar, 
prototypical representations of their ingroup category. There is a 
depersonalization of the self . . . This process transforms individual into 
collective behavior as people perceive and act in terms of a shared, collective 
conception of self. (pp. 20-21) 

Ofher researchers have supporfed fhis phenomenon of depersonalizafion 
of self (see Oakes, Haslam, & Turner, 1994; Spears, Oakes, Ellemers, & 
Haslam, 1997; Turner, Oakes, Haslam, & McGarfy, 1994). 

Turner and Onorafo (1999) claimed fhaf personal and fhe deperson- 
alized identifies are nof opposife poles along a continuum; insfead fhey 
represenf differenf levels of inclusiveness of self-cafegorizafion. Deper- 
sonalizafion does nof mean loss of fhe self, buf a change in fhe level and 
confexf of fhe self (p. 24). Personal idenfify is downplayed, while social 
idenfify becomes more salienf. This shiff occurs as a maffer of choice. 
Social identifies emerge because individuals idenfify wifh fhe group and 
choose fo see fhemselves as parf of fhe group and fo see fhe group wifhin 
fhemselves. 

Self-cafegorizafion relies on comparison of fhe ingroup fo oufgroups. 
One of fhe basic fenefs of social idenfify fheory is fhe nofion fhaf social 
comparisons befween groups relevanf fo an evaluation of social idenfify 
produce pressures for infergroup differenfiafion fo achieve a posifive 
self-evaluafion in ferms of fhaf idenfify (Turner & Onorafo, 1999). 
Comparisons lead fo disfincfions befween ingroup and oufgroup - us 
and nof us. Tajfel and associafes (Tajfel, Flamenf, Billig, & Bundy, 1971) 
found fhaf fhe mere social cafegorizafion of people info disfincfive 
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groups could produce behavior favoring ingroup others over outgroup 
others. 

Self-categorization of a group as ingroup leads to perceptions of 
attraction, agreement of group members, and cooperation, while percep- 
tions of dislike, disagreement, and conflict are more likely to be attri- 
buted to outgroups (Turner & Onorato, 1999). David and Turner (1996) 
observed that people who received feedback from a relevant and salient 
outgroup with which they disagreed shifted away from the outgroup in 
the direction of the normative ingroup position. 

What does this mean? How is social identity linked to organizational 
justice? The answer leads to an examination of how leaders' decisions 
and organizational members' perceptions of justice influence social 
identity. 

Social identity, authorities, and organizational justice. The importance of 
organizational justice is a function of the importance of the group to the 
self. The more importance attributed to the group, the more importance 
attributed to organizational justice (Lind & Tyler, 1988; Tyler & Smith, 
1999). Because people use groups to help define their social selves and to 
evaluate themselves, how they are treated within the group conveys 
identity-relevant information (Tyler & Smith, 1999). 

Because authorities (or leaders) represent and communicate a 
group's agenda to group members, they represent group values and 
norms to group members (Tyler & Lind, 1992). Tyler and Lind found the 
more group members perceive a leader to be prototypical of group 
values and norms, the more power the leader has to represent those 
values and norms to a group. Therefore, people draw identity-relevant 
information from groups, particularly from their interactions with key 
group representatives or authorities. They make judgments about pro- 
cedural justice based on the behaviours of authorities and they gen- 
eralize their experience with authorities to the attitudes and behaviour of 
the larger group the authority represents. For example, unjust treatment 
by a union representative may lead to perceptions that the union itself is 
unjust; or unfair treatment by a school principal may lead teachers to 
conclude that administrators, as a group, are unfair. Tyler and Smith 
(1999) claim 
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The way that group authorities treat people influences not only satisfaction and 
decision acceptance, but also shapes commitment to the organization, views 
about the legitimacy of authorities, and voluntary work behavior that contributes 
to organizational effectiveness but that is not part of traditional job reviews or 
descriptions, (p. 27) 

The authors' findings point to linkages between how authorities treat 
people, people's perceptions of justice or injustice, and behaviour that 
stems from those perceptions. 

An identity-based relational explanation of organizational justice 
purports that people care about their treatment by others because of 
what that treatment communicates about identity. "Treating people 
fairly communicates favorable status and social importance. Treating 
them unfairly communicates marginality and exclusion" (Tyler & Smith, 
1999, p. 229). The quality of treatment the group receives communicates 
information about self-worth and social status. Because of the way social 
identity is constructed, authorities need to pay attention to how they 
treat the identity group, as well as to how they treat individual members 
of the group. 

Relational justice contributes to a more complex and comprehensive 
understanding of justice in organizational settings, especially those that 
serve as workplaces. Although distributive, procedural, and interactional 
justice perspectives help to explain interpersonal interactions and per- 
sonal responses to perceived injustices, relational justice is better suited 
to explain the social implications of perceived injustices. When all four 
perspectives are considered, organizational justice has the potential to 
contribute to a more comprehensive understanding of organizational 
justice. 

ORGANIZATIONAL JUSTICE THEORY AND UNION- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

There may be many applications of organizational justice theory. One 
application may be intergroup relations, including union-management 
relations. Organizational justice theory may offer researchers and educ- 
ators greater insights into the relationship between union and manage- 
ment in education. In the sections that follow, I have drawn from some 
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of the research I have conducted previously to discuss some of these 
possible connections. 

Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining is perhaps one of the most obvious applications in 
education of organizational justice theory to labour-management rela- 
tions. Frequently, collective bargaining is conceptualized in distributive 
justice terms; that is, in terms of how to distribute scarce resources. Many 
stalemates in collective bargaining relate to the distribution of resources. 
However, perceptions of procedural injustice may also lead to conflict 
and stalemate at the bargaining table. For example, perceptions that one 
party or the other is using unfair practices (procedural justice) contribute 
to conflict and stalemate. Failure to 'bargain in good faith' is a fairly 
common complaint, as is 'bargaining through the media,' or releasing 
information about the asking packages under negotiation to bring public 
pressure to bear on the other party. 

Rarely, in my experience, is collective bargaining perceived from the 
perspective of identity-based relations. What insights would such a per- 
spective lend to an understanding of collective bargaining? In a study 
completed in a central New York school district during the early 1990s 
(Poole, 1993), a school board's unwillingness to raise local school taxes as 
a means to provide teacher salary parity with neighboring districts re- 
sulted in teachers feeling undervalued and underappreciated by the 
district. Such feelings led some teachers to experience a sense of dim- 
inished commitment to the organization and to question their usual 
practice of volunteering; that is, their practice of contributing more to the 
organization than their contracts required. Because teacher bargaining 
was restricted to terms and conditions of work, the relational justice 
issue was expressed during bargaining as a distributive justice matter. 
For example, participants frequently commented that if school board 
members wanted them to do extra (work beyond contractual oblig- 
ations), they would have to pay them for it. Because senior admin- 
istrators and school board members failed to acknowledge or address the 
relational issues, their failure led to diminished trust between teachers 
and management. Examples such as this suggest that the collective bar- 
gaining process is closely linked to procedural, interactional, and rela- 
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tional justice, in addition to its linkages to distributive justice. This ter- 
ritory is largely unexplored in collective bargaining research in educ- 
ation. 

Collective Agreements 

Administrators (and some scholars such as Johnson & Kardos, 1998; 
Kerchner, Koppich, King, & Weeres, 1990) frequently think about 
collective agreements in terms of fhe consfrainfs fhey impose. Unions 
fend fo sfick sfeadfasfly and, some would argue, irrafionally, fo frad- 
ifional indusfrial union principles such as seniorify and uniform freaf- 
menf of feachers across schools wifhin disfricfs. Critics accuse teacher 
unions of profecfing incompefenf feachers (i.e., fhrough cumbersome 
feacher evaluafion and grievance procedures) and of valuing teachers' 
interests above those of sfudenfs (i.e., fhrough provisions relafed fo 
posfing and filling positions and class size limifs) (Angell, 1981; Berube, 
1988; Lieberman, 1997; Moe, 2006; Peck, 1988; Toch, 1991; Urban, 1982). 

Criticisms of collecfive agreemenfs are seen in a differenf lighf when 
fhey are viewed fhrough fhe lens of organizational justice. Cerfain con- 
fracf provisions may be more accurafely perceived as means for 
achieving and mainfaining disfribufive and procedural justice fhan as 
affempfs by power-hungry unions fo creafe roadblocks for adminisf- 
rafors. For example, uniform freafmenf across a school disfricf ensures 
fhaf all feachers are freafed equally under a confracf. Confracfual means 
for promofing inferacfional justice (accounfabilify for adminisfrafor 
decisions) include due process procedures for posfing and filling posi- 
fions and for dealing wifh feachers whose insfrucfional skills are deemed 
unsafisfacfory. Because of fhese confracfual provisions, adminisfrafors 
musf demonsfrafe, when challenged by a union, fhaf decisions relafed fo 
negative feacher evaluations and fhe filling of positions are jusf, af leasf 
from fhe poinf of view of following agreed-upon procedures. 

Many unions (and some adminisfrafors) claim fhaf fhe compre- 
hensiveness and defail of a confracf is an indication of fhe history of 
labor-managemenf relafions wifhin a school disfricf - fhe more compre- 
hensive and defailed fhe confracf, fhe more if indicates a hisfory of 
conflicf and disfrusf (Shedd & Bacharach, 1991). Hence a collecfive agree- 
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merit may be, to one degree or another, a record of perceived 
organizational justice or injustice in a school district or province. 

Relations Between Teachers (Unions) and Government 

The turn toward a more conservative (or neo-liberal) political agenda in 
many jurisdictions across North America has sometimes resulted in 
conflictual relationships between teachers (represented by their unions) 
and provincial or state governments. Many conflicts stem from educ- 
afion funding cufs fhaf, in fum, resulf from deficif reduction inifiafives 
and fhe priority given to efficiency. Because of fheir connection fo fin- 
ancing, such conflicfs are relafed fo disfribufive jusfice issues. Offen, 
procedural jusfice plays a role in feacher-governmenf conflicf when 
feachers perceive fhaf fhey do nof have a voice in policy decisions fhaf 
affecf fheir work. Overlooked dimensions in feacher-governmenf rela- 
tions are inferacfional jusfice and relafional jusfice. In Nova Scotia, 
during fhe early fo mid 1990s, fhe Minisfry of Educafion under fwo 
differenf govemmenfs bypassed fradifional inclusion of fhe feacher 
union in fhe developmenf of educafional policy (Poole, 1999). Af firsf 
glance, fhis action mighf be perceived as a procedural jusfice issue, buf 
fhe union perceived if as an inferacfional and a relafional jusfice issue. 
Represenfafives of fhe union confronfed governmenf officials wifh ques- 
tions abouf fhe change in procedure. They wanfed an accounf (inferacf- 
ional jusfice) for why fhe union had been bypassed. They received fhis 
response: "Why do we need fo falk fo you?" Union represenfafives and 
feachers nof only viewed fhe governmenf' s accounf of ifs behavior as 
inadequafe, buf fhey also inferprefed fhe remarks as disrespecfful of 
feachers (a relafional jusfice issue). 

During fhe 2001-2002 school year in British Columbia, fhe Minisfry 
of Educafion implemenfed a number of policies unpopular wifh feachers 
(Educafion Services Collective Agreemenf Acf, 2002; Public Educafion 
Flexibilify and Choice Acf, 2002; School Amendmenf Acf, 2002, 2002). 
The governmenf legislafed a feachers' confracf and made changes fo fhe 
School Acf relafed fo matters such as fhe school calendar, class size, and 
school choice. The changes narrowed fhe scope of collecfive bargaining 
and infroduced opporfunifies for school choice by parenfs. The legis- 
lation diminished fhe abilify of feachers fo shape fheir working condi- 
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tions and upset the distribution of power between union and manage- 
ment, giving more power to management. These are, in part, distributive 
justice issues, but teachers also complained that the legislation violated 
teachers' collective bargaining rights, and thus they viewed the law as 
illegitimate because of procedural jusfice issues. In fhe fall of 2005, fhe 
Brifish Columbia governmenf again imposed a confracf on feachers. The 
presidenf of fhe feachers' federafion spoke of fhe governmenf's disres- 
pecf for feachers (a relafional jusfice issue) and crificized fhe circum- 
venfion of fhe collecfive bargaining process (a procedural jusfice issue) 
(Fowlie, Hansen, & Sfeffenhagen, 2006). 

The examples in fhis secfion illusfrafe imporfanf cormecfions 
befween union-managemenf relafions and organizafional jusfice fheory. 
Many of fhe issues and conflicfs befween feachers and managemenf can 
be framed using an organizafional jusfice lens, resulfing in a more 
complex undersfanding of fheir relafionship. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Through empirical research on organizafional jusfice fheory, scholars 
have demonsfrafed fhaf employees in organizafions make judgmenfs 
abouf jusfice based on a wide range of facfors. Employees demonsfrafe 
affenfion fo fhe qualify of leaders' accounfs for decisions, fhe qualify of 
freafmenf fhey receive from organizafional leaders, and fheir long-ferm 
relafionship wifh leaders and wifh fhe organizafion. Employees are more 
likely fo accepf unfavourable oufcomes if fhey perceive fhaf procedures 
are fair, decisions are adequafely jusfified, fhey are freafed wifh respecf, 
and fheir idenfifies are validafed. Teachers, in my experience, do nof 
behave much differenfly fhan ofher employees in fhese respecfs. 

The examples I have discussed suggesf fhe pofenfial of organiza- 
fional jusfice fheory for promofing a deeper undersfanding of union- 
managemenf relafions. The longer-sfanding disfribufive jusfice per spec- 
five supporfs a dominanf view of feacher unions as self-inferesfed col- 
lecfives benf on achieving favorable oufcomes. More recenf research, 
referenced fhroughouf fhis arficle, relafed fo procedural, inferacfional, 
and relafional jusfice demonsfrafes fhaf employees (and my own 
research suggesfs feachers are included) apply ofher sfandards as well in 
fheir percepfions of jusfice. Togefher, fhe four perspecfives complemenf 
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each other and thus offer more complex and more compelling accounfs 
of feacher cognition and behaviour. 

Given fhe findings relafed fo process confrol and voice in procedural 
justice, if seems reasonable fo assume fhaf meaningfully involving 
feachers and fheir unions in fhe decision-making process will provide a 
sense of voice and may lead fo sfronger percepfions of procedural justice. 
Adminisfrafors and policy makers offen provide feachers wifh oppor- 
funifies fo voice concerns and make recommendations during fhe 
decision-making process, albeif from employees' perspectives if is offen 
foo little voice, and too lafe in fhe process fo be meaningful (Shedd & 
Bacharach, 1991). 

According fo organizafional justice research, employees expecf fo 
receive accounfs for decisions fhaf deviafe from advice fhey provide - 
fhey may accepf decisions fhaf confradicf fheir advice if decision makers 
can safisfacforily explain why fhe decision was necessary or appropriate. 
Adminisfrafors and ofher aufhorifies offen ignore or downplay fhe 
imporfanf step of adequately accounting for final decisions, which, like 
lack of voice, may leave employees feeling fhaf fheir parficipafion was 
meaningless and fhaf shared decision making is a manipulative manage- 
menf technique, nof a genuine means of engaging employees' perspec- 
tives (Shedd & Bacharach, 1991). 

Organizafional justice findings justify fhe inclusion of due process 
arrangemenfs in confracfual arrangemenfs, such as clearly arficulafed 
grievance procedures or employee evaluation procedures. Such provi- 
sions have become fixfures in collecfive agreemenfs in educafion. 
Alfhough fhey may resfricf adminisfrafors' aufhorify, fhey can help fo 
avoid conflicf as well as fo seffle disputes fhaf arise. 

As Moe (2006) explains, critics of feacher unions offen view fhe 
union as somehow disfincf from feachers, as if feachers' idenfifies are 
discormecfed from fhe union. Social identify fheory suggesfs fhaf one 
should assume fhaf, af leasf some of fhe fime, fhe union is fhe feacher(s) - 
fhaf union identify and feacher identify are infercormecfed. Union 
idenfify may be more salienf for some feachers fhan for ofhers, and if 
may become more or less salienf for feachers, depending on fhe confexf. 
Acknowledging fhaf idenfify is social as well as personal, aufhorifies 
would do well fo be cognizanf fhaf, alfhough freafmenf of individuals is 
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important, treatment of groups is important also. If feachers identify 
wifh fheir union, fhen how adminisfrafors and ofher aufhorifies falk 
abouf and behave wifh respecf fo the union conveys information about 
authorities' attitudes toward teachers. Threats or disrespect toward the 
union may be perceived as threats or disrespect toward the self. 

Organizafional justice research fo dafe has nof specifically examined 
perceptions of jusfice in K-12 educational settings. Whaf patterns of 
jusfice perceptions and whaf responses fo injusfice may be unique fo 
educafional confexfs? Sysfemafic, empirical research relafed fo organiz- 
afional jusfice specific fo educafional confexfs can address fhis question. 
In addition, if fhe exfenf fo which feachers idenfify wifh (or disidenfify 
wifh) fheir union influences how fhey respond fo acfions by oufgroups 
(e.g., adminisfrafors, school board members, and govemmenf), fhen if 
behooves fhese educafional leaders fo learn more abouf fhe self-idenfifies 
of feachers. Researchers can assisf in fhe developmenf of a deeper 
undersfanding of union-managemenf relafions by sysfemafically exa- 
mining fhe connecfions befween union idenfify and feacher idenfify. 

Alfhough more fargefed research is needed, fhe exisfing research has 
implicafions for educafional leaders. Organizafional jusfice fheory has 
fhe pofenfial fo shed more lighf on how jusfice issues mighf be addressed 
in fhe union-managemenf relafionship. If organizafional jusfice research 
is applicable fo feachers (as I believe if is), feachers expecf fo have a 
meaningful voice in decisions fhaf affecf fheir work (a procedural jusfice 
issue), fhey expecf procedures used fo arrive af decisions fo be fair (a 
procedural jusfice issue), fhey expecf fo receive adequafe accounfs for 
decisions by decision makers (an inferacfional jusfice issue), and fhey 
expecf fheir self-idenfifies fo be respecfed by leaders (a relational jusfice 
issue). Working toward jusf decision making and jusf freafmenf of 
feachers and fheir unions may possibly require additional resources and 
reduce efficiency in fhe shorf term, buf may have bofh shorf-ferm and 
long-ferm payoffs for union-managemenf relafions. 
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